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opposed to any merit system that has yet been devised. 
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The Boston school system has just issued through its 
Department of Educational Investigation and Measurement 
a very useful document giving an account in detail of the 
steps taken last year in the effort to devise a way of ascer- 
taining and recording merit. Furthermore, the bulletin tells 
how the plan was put into operation. 

First, the report points out the necessity of some kind of 
system. The appointing officer, at least in a large school 
system, cannot know personally the very large number of 
people involved. Even if he could, the complexity of the 
situation would be baffling and would call for clearly statable 
grounds for each classification. The personal judgment of a 
single supervisor needs to be put in such a way that the whole 
group of people affected will understand, as well as be com- 
pelled to accept, the verdict. 

The merit system is necessary, too, in order to safeguard 
the rights of the public. Teachers must come to recognize 
that they are not the only, nor even the most interested, 
parties to a promotion scheme. This matter is clearly stated 
in the following paragraph: 

Many teachers who now hold eligibility certificates received them when 
the requirements were lower than they now are. A few of these teachers 
are not only not now qualified for promotion, but according to the assistant 
superintendent in charge are not at the present time doing satisfactory 
work in their present positions. A considerable number of those teachers 
who hold eligibility certificates have received them from the Board of Sup- 
erintendents. They have been given such certificates on the basis of having 
attained a minimum standard of achievement defined in terms of educa- 
tional experience and professional study and measured by an examination. 
Naturally some teachers barely meet the minimum requirement, while 
others could easily reach a much higher standard. One of the logical 
results of a generous policy of issuing eligibility certificates according to 
a minimum standard is to grant a large number of certificates and thereby 
qualify for appointment many more persons than can ever hope to be 
appointed. In view of these circumstances, it becomes one of thje functions 
of a plan of promotion on merit to determine the relative professional 
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worth of candidates who have received eligibility certificates from the Board 
of Superintendents. 

The problem of promotion which first arose was that of 
appointing certain new principals, or masters, as they are 
called in Boston. In order to set up a system which would 
be regarded as fair, the possible candidates for these positions 
and the principals then in office in the various schools of the 
city were asked to fill out blanks defining their ideas on the 
qualifications that should be required and on the methods 
which should be adopted in making the appointments. Meet- 
ings were held for the discussion of these matters. 

It will not be possible to take up here all the details of 
this procedure. One interesting paragraph dealing with the 
opinions of the possible candidates will show how the discus- 
sion even of personal selfish interests wavers back and forth 
when all sides are carefully considered: 

Some submasters felt that a submaster in a school where a vacancy 
occurs should be considered as having preferential claim to appointment 
as principal in that school. It was pointed out that the pursuit of such a 
policy would limit the possibilities of a submaster for promotion to master 
his own school, and would tend to make impossible any general plan for 
making promotions on a city-wide basis. It was agreed, however, that 
the submaster in a school where a vacancy occurs should always have con- 
sideration, but that the appointment should be made by the superintendent 
in accordance with the merit list of candidates. 

The conclusion reached by these conferences is expressed 
in the following general paragraphs: 

Ratings of candidates for principalships shall be secured from the 
supervising assistant superintendent, the master of the district, and another 
assistant superintendent. 

Appointments to principalships should be made according to the 
ratings of candidates, those having the highest ratings being appointed first. 
Ratings being equal, however, candidates who have served longest in 
Boston should be appointed first. 
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The principals having been disposed of, an elaborate 
study was made of the various score-cards which have been 
devised for rating teachers. Boyce's card and the cards of 
other investigators were studied. Comparisons were made of 
the judgments of officers in the Boston system who had been 
rating teachers and a comprehensive, composite plan was 
worked out. 

A final quotation gives in a very concrete way a view of 
the difficulties which any school system encounters which 
puts such a plan into operation: 

To be successful, any plan for the rating of teachers must command 
the respect of those who are rated. They must have confidence in the 
professional judgment and disinterestedness of those who do the rating. 
The expressions of confidence from those in the service in the plan of pro- 
motion which is being worked out reinforce the general opinion that worthy 
candidates would strongly indorse such a plan. A rational plan of promo- 
tion on merit means the minimizing of the chances of the less meritorious 
candidates, and thereby increases the chances of promotion of those who 
should be promoted. It may be taken for granted that the ne'er-do-wells 
will be opposed to any plan of promotion on merit. It may be assumed, 
further, that any plan of promotion on merit will be attacked from time 
to time, however successful it may be. This is not only true of promotion 
after appointment to service, but it is also true of the merit lists of candi- 
dates for initial appointment to service. The Board of Superintendents 
and the School Committee have found it necessary from time to time to 
meet the objections and the attacks which have been made on the validity 
of merit lists. Although general testimony is strikingly otherwise, some 
principals of Boston schools still feel that they obtained better teachers 
when they were allowed freedom in making their selection than they now 
obtain according to the present plan. 

The bulletin makes it evident that those who are advo- 
cates of the merit system have a good deal of careful study 
and planning ahead of them if they are to justify their con- 
tention that all classification of teachers should be on merit. 
Many hopeful optimists depend on mere phrases and expect 
these to accomplish educational reforms for them. Merit 
must be defined in terms of a practical, workable plan. 
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This Journal is so fully committed to the merit system 
and so anxious to promote its wise introduction that it wel- 
comes the opportunity of giving publicity to the Boston report 
and of inviting any superintendent who has contributed to the 
solution of the problem to use its pages in letting other school 
administrators know how he operates. 

FEDERAL CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION 

The action of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
declaring the Federal Child Labor Law unconstitutional came 
at a time which makes it especially important for all who 
are interested in the proper development of children to be 
active in favor of some kind of national check on the exploi- 
tation of children. The urgent demands of industry at the 
present time create a double temptation in the direction of the 
employment of children who ought to be in school. Indeed, 
it is requiring every effort of our national authorities 
and of local authorities to keep the schools going at their 
usual level. If there were no withdrawal from schools on 
account of the attractions of abnormally high wages or of 
public demand for commodities, the child labor situation 
would be grave because of the lack of teachers and the restric- 
tions on the building of school houses. The National Child 
Labor Committee has accordingly started a campaign for 
legislation which shall deal with the problem as an emergency 
matter. The constitutionality of a law passed by Congress 
as a war measure would not be called in question and it would 
temporarily accomplish what the old Child Labor Law aimed 
to accomplish, until such time as students of the problem can 
formulate with the aid of national legislators a suitable law 
for the times of peace and ordinary industrial activities. 

The appropriateness of such a special measure becomes 
the more evident when one considers that the federal govern- 
ment is at the present time engaged in a large number of 
educational enterprises all of which make it perfectly clear 
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that the conduct of the war is dependent upon the success of 
educational institutions. The War Department has practi- 
cally taken over the colleges of the United States and is using 
them as preparatory schools for the officers' training camps. 
This action on the part of the War Department came at a 
time when the colleges were in many cases in desperate straits 
because of the withdrawal of students. Another note in the 
present issue of this Journal calls attention to the imperative 
necessity of some kind of concerted action in the training of 
teachers. These and other evidences can be offered to show 
that the federal government is certainly concerned in the 
organization of the nation's educational institutions. These 
evident and recognized national contacts with education go 
far to reinforce the general statement which no one would be 
disposed to deny that education is important not only as a 
war measure, but also as a matter of general social welfare. 
The National Child Labor Committee ought to have the 
vigorous support of every member of the teaching profession. 
The following statement issued by this Committee refers to a 
recent article by Professor Parkinson in the Child Labor Bulletin: 

Congress will be able to pass a constitutional child labor law, in spite of 
the decision of the Supreme Court on the first federal law, according to 
Professor Thomas L Parkinson, Director of the Legislative Drafting 
Research Fund, Columbia University. Mr. Parkinson has drafted a new bill 
which has been introduced in the House of Representatives by Congressman 
Keating as a war measure and which is printed in full in the current number 
of the Child Labor Bulletin. "If this measure should be adopted," says 
Mr. Parkinson, "it would effectively control the premature and excessive 
employment of children during the war and would permit of careful study 
of the whole situation as a basis for permanent legislation to take the place 
of the original act. Indeed, it might happen that a war measure would be 
effective until a favorable opportunity is presented for a review by the 
Supreme Court of its decision." 

The Bulletin presents important data showing the effect of the war 
on the children of the belligerent countries. The past few months have 
seen a startling increase in the amount of child labor in this country. In 
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some states the number of work permits issued to children in two months 
has exceeded the number ever before issued in an entire year. The efforts 
that England and other countries are now making to correct conditions 
due to neglect of the children in the first years of the war are reviewed in 
the Bulletin. 

SECURING AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 

Many school systems have opened this autumn without 
a full quota of teachers. The report comes from superinten- 
dents in small towns that the large cities have drawn away 
their teachers in large numbers during vacation. One super- 
intendent in a city employing forty teachers reports that he 
lost eight teachers during the last two weeks of vacation to 
a neighboring large city system. Another superintendent 
of a system employing thirty teachers found it necessary to 
begin the school year with five vacancies. This resulted in 
an increase in the size of classes and a shifting of the super- 
vision so as to put some supervisors directly into the class- 
rooms. The city of Indianapolis has found it necessary to 
reduce very materially the supervisory staff and to dispense 
with a number of the special teachers. These concrete cases 
illustrate a situation which is nationwide. 

The lack of any adequate agency in this country to deal 
with an emergency of this sort is painfully evident. The 
Bureau of Education of the United States has issued a number 
of bulletins which call the attention of the country to the 
conditions that exist, but these bulletins make it clear that 
the appeal must in all cases be made to authorities that are 
local. Whether the appeals will be effective or not will 
depend entirely upon the wisdom and resources of local 
boards and state boards. Furthermore, the appeals are in 
some cases of a type which indicates that the action to be 
taken is of a purely temporary character. One type of 
discussion which has been precipitated by a bulletin of 
the Bureau of Education may be referred to as indicating the 
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general character of the situation. The Bureau urged the 
employment of married women. This has been opposed in 
some quarters by those who have called attention to the fact 
that the employment of married women may result in a 
lowering of the professional standards of teachers. It is 
argued that married women will bring into the school systems 
a type of training that belong to the last decade and in some 
cases to an even more remote period. Furthermore, since 
they can afford to work at a salary somewhat less than the 
single woman who is entirely dependent upon her earnings 
for her maintenance and for the maintenance of possible 
dependents, the scale of salaries will be set not by the demands 
of the independent teacher, but rather by the possibilities of 
cheap service of a group of people not in reality assimilated 
into the general industrial situation. Evidently issues thus 
raised are by no means easy to settle and the action taken at 
various centers will be discordant. 

In the meantime the Bureau is exercising all of its influence 
in the direction of a change in the policy of cities. The 
following bulletin recently issued gives a statement of the 
attitude of the Bureau : 

Repeal the married teacher regulation, says Dr. P. P. Claxton, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

Reports from some cities indicated that a few school boards have not 
yet taken action to abolish the rule barring married women from teaching. 
This rule never did have much to recommend it, and the war has made it 
impossible of enforcement. Every woman who is a good teacher is needed, 
and marriage is no bar. 

One teacher writes to the Bureau of Education: "I wish to call your 
attention to a situation which prevails throughout the Middle West and 
urge your influence to remedy this injustice. As you know most of the 
large cities will not employ married women as teachers in the high schools. 
As you also know the War Department has placed in Class I all men whose 
wives are educated to earn a living. Many of these women were teachers 
in the larger high schools. These positions are now closed to us and we 
must teach in a small town — several subjects in which we are indifferently 
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prepared — at a small wage — all because we have husbands who are giving 
themselves in answer to their country's call. Is this exactly fair? Kansas 
City, Mo., Kansas City, Kans., Topeka, Kans., and many other cities have 
courteously returned all applications saying they employ no married women." 
For the information of school boards that may not have seen 
Commissioner Claxton's statement of March 8, 1918, appealing to married 
teachers to return to schools, the Bureau is asking that the following 
paragraph be reprinted: "There are in the country scores of thousands 
of persons, mostly women, of good scholarship and professional training, 
who have had successful experience as teachers, but who have retired from 
active service. Many of these might render valuable service again in the 
school. As a means of relief in the present crisis, I recommend that they 
be called again into active service and that laws, ordinances, and regulations 
of school boards prohibiting married women from teaching in the public 
schools be suspended or repealed." 

The present writer is by no means opposed to the policy 
of employing properly qualified married women who will take 
up teaching in a professional spirit. It is his belief that the 
teaching profession and society at large ought to take advan- 
tage of the experience of many women who by their domestic 
duties have been for a time removed from the teaching 
profession. If the step recommended by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion is actually taken in many cities, there ought to be a very 
careful study of the method of selecting and appointing this 
new type of teacher, and the privileges and obligations of 
this group of teachers should be clearly defined. The diffi- 
culty does not arise from the employment of such teachers, 
but from the danger of reduction in economic and educational 
standards in order to bring these women into the teaching 
profession. The whole situation makes it perfectly clear 
that we do not know at the present time what ought to be 
the economic status of the teacher; and the teaching profes- 
sion is not in a position through the aid of any general pubHc 
agency to enforce its claims and work out equitable relations 
between teachers and the public. No clearer exhibition than 
this could be given of the urgent necessity for the creation of 
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a national Department of Education which can adequately 
cope with broad general problems of this type. 

Another plea of the Bureau of Education which is very 
much clearer in its justification is that the teaching profession 
recognize the importance of recruiting for its ranks from the 
student body now passing through the schools. It is a notable 
fact in our American education that teachers very seldom 
encourage their brightest students to enter the profession. 
Unless the teaching profession is recruited, the competitions 
that come from the commercial world will ultimately deplete 
the ranks to the point of actual disaster. The Bureau's 
comments on this matter are as follows: 

On the character and ability of the teachers everything depends, says 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Education, in urging boys and 
girls to enter normal schools and prepare for teaching this year. 

Besides the thousands of men who have been drafted or have volunteered 
for service in the army, other thousands of men and many thousands of 
women have quit the work of teaching for employment in industries, com- 
merce, civil service, and clerical positions where they are paid better than 
for teaching. As the war continues and as the cost of living increases, and 
the demand for services of the kind teachers can render grows larger, the 
numbers of teachers leaving the schools for other employment will become still 
greater and this tendency is likely to continue long after the war is over unless 
the salaries of teachers should be increased far beyond the present average. 
How are their places to be filled? By trained or by untrained teachers? 

Unless the attendance at the normal schools and in departments of 
education in colleges and universities is much increased, most of these 
places must be filled by men and women without professional knowledge 
and with no special training for their work. In this case the character of 
the schools will inevitably deteriorate and the time of the children and the 
money appropriated for education will be to a large extent wasted. It is, 
therefore, very important that for next year and for many years to come 
there should be more students in these schools for the preparation of teachers 
than there have ever been. Thousands of boys and girls who have finished 
their high-school work might and should render their country a high type of 
patriotic service by entering these schools next fall, winter, or spring to 
prepare themselves for the work of teaching in the elementary and 
secondary schools. 
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SELECTING A SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 

The ofEce of superintendent of schools has grown in impor- 
tance in recent years because it has come to be very widely 
recognized that the conduct of a school system, like the con- 
duct of any great undertaking, is the business of experts. 
The Board of Education representing the people cannot con- 
duct the schools themselves. They must employ someone to 
do the work. It is their duty to see that the interests of the 
public are safeguarded and one of their most important duties 
is that of appointing the technical experts who are to carry 
on the schools. The selection of a superintendent in one of 
the largest cities of the country becomes, therefore, a matter 
of the first importance. That this selection should be free 
from all taint of politics will be recognized without any argu- 
ment by all who are interested in public institutions. Any 
failure on the part of a Board of Education to make it per- 
fectly clear that the selection of the superintendent is on the 
highest level will jeopardise the standing of the Board with 
its own community and with the country at large. 

The Board of Education of the city of Chicago has for 
some time past been involved in controversies so complicated 
and bitter that it is perfectly evident to every observer that 
the public interests are in grave jeopardy. Even assuming that 
every action of the Board has been of the most high-minded 
type, it is the obligation of this group of representatives 
of the public to proceed in a matter so delicate as that 
of the selection of a superintendent in a fashion to command 
public confidence. Indeed, the interests of the superintendent 
appointed to take charge of the schools of Chicago ought to 
have led the Board of Education to proceed with deliberation 
in its appointment of a successor to Mr. Shoop, who was 
removed by sudden death from the office to which he was 
appointed a year and a half ago. 

The example which has been set by two or three of the 
leading cities of the United States in recent years on the 
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occasion of the selection of a superintendent is an example 
of careful and wide consideration of many candidates. Cleve- 
land and New York not only gave wide consideration to 
possible candidates, but consulted in the largest possible way 
the leading educators of the United States and gave heed to 
the suggestions which came from these educators. It may 
be said that it has come to be the practice of wise and well- 
organized boards of education in the large cities to proceed in 
some such fashion as was suggested to the Board of Education 
of the city of Chicago by the Pubhc Education Association 
and a number of other organizations in the city which 
are concerned with the development of the public schools. 
A letter was addressed to this Board by a group of the most 
representative city organizations. This letter was signed by 
the Political Action Committee of the Union League Club, 
the president of the Chicago Woman's Club, the vice-president 
of the Woman's City Club, the president of the Public 
Education Association, the president of the City Club, and a 
representative of the Citizens' Association. The letter was 
as follows: 

The most important single duty which the law places on the Board 
of Education is that of electing a Superintendent of Schools. 

The law also gives to the Superintendent large powers and responsi- 
bilities. When it is remembered that public expenditures for schools are 
nearly one-half of the City's total expenditures, that there are around 
10,000 persons employed in the schools, and that there are about 300,000 
children enrolled in the classes, there can be no question that the citizens 
of Chicago have a right to ask the Board to secure the ablest possible person 
to fill the office of Superintendent of Schools. 

Controversies which have arisen within the public school system of late 
years make it imperative that the Board of Education proceed in the selection 
of a Superintendent in such a way as to command for the new official and 
for the Board itself the public confidence which is essential to a successful 
administration. 

The head of the Chicago school system should have as much special 
training and ability as the most responsible head of a railroad or other 
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great corporation. There are very few persons in the country who are 
large enough for this great office. In order to find the proper person we 
recommend that your honorable body appoint a consulting commission 
made up of educational experts who can advise the Board in its choice. 
The Board will then be recognized by the City as having put itself on record 
as seeking the highest possible level of merit. The person elected, the 
Board, and the City cannot fail to profit from the confidence thus created. 

In order to make this recommendation definite we urge that a consult- 
ing commission of seven be appointed consisting of three superintendents 
of leading public school systems, two presidents of public normal schools 
and two representatives of colleges and universities. This commission 
should canvass the whole field including possible candidates from the Chicago 
system itself. We suggest that such an advisory commission be made up 
of persons of the type represented by the following list: 

(Here followed a list which made it easy for even the Chicago Board 
to get into contact with educators of the highest rank.) 

The reply of the president of the Board of Education is 
worth recording because it shows how utterly that officer 
and anyone whom he may represent failed to understand the 
situation with which they were dealing. The Board pro- 
ceeded in fact, after sending this letter back to the citizens' 
associations, without any consultation whatsoever with any- 
one outside of its own group. The letter from the president 
of the Board, which shows on its face what this Board is, 
is as follows: 

I am in receipt of your joint note dated August 19th, the subject-matter 
of which appears in the newspapers of August 27th. 

Your proposal to take the authority vested by the law of the State of 
Illinois in the Board of Education of the City of Chicago, comprised of 
eleven members, and place it in the hands of a private consulting commis- 
sion of seven members, a majority of whom live outside of Illinois, and are 
in no way responsible to the taxpayers of Chicago, is no doubt well meant, 
but in direct conflict with both the letter and the spirit of our statute and 
the prescribed duties of the school board members. 

Sections 129 and 130 of the new school law provide that: 

Sec. 129. "The Board of Education shall, by a vote of a majority of 
the full membership of the Board, appoint as executive officers, a 
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Superintendent of Schools, who shall have general charge and 
control, subject to the approval of the Board of Education, of the 
Education Department and of the employes therein of the public 
schools;" etc. 
Sec. 130. "The Superintendent of Schools shall prescribe and control, 
subject to the approval of the Board of Education, the courses of 
study, textbooks, educational apparatus and equipment, discipline 
in and conduct of the schools, and shall perform such other duties 
as the Board may by rule prescribe, pertaining to the Education 
Department. Appointments, promotions and transfers of teachers, 
principals, assistant and district superintendents, and all other 
employes in the teaching force, shall be made, sites shall be selected, 
schoolhouses located thereon and plans for the same approved, 
and textbooks and educational apparatus and equipment shall be 
adopted and purchased by the Board of Education, only upon 
the recommendation of the Superintendent of Schools, unless it 
be by a two-thirds vote of all the members of the Board;" etc. 

It will be seen by the foregoing that the Superintendent of Schools shall 
not only be appointed by the Board, but that the Board shares jointly with 
him the responsibility for the performance of all the functions of his ofBce. 

The members of the Board of Education have registered on oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States and of the State of Illinois, 
and to perform their duties as school trustees to the best of their ability. 
One of those duties specifically laid down in the law is the appointment 
of a Superintendent of Schools. 

You state in your letter that "There can be no question that the citizens 
of Chicago have a right to ask the Board to secure the ablest possible person 
to fill the office of Superintendent of Schools." They have, and that is the 
request the Board, in my opinion, will heed, of its own initiative and on 
its own responsibility. 



